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The Ford at Saskatoon 


By Lreytanp HuckFieLp 


The edge of the world lay hid in purple haze 

When we came down to the ford at Saskatoon, 

But the tops of the poplar bluffs were all ablaze 

With a deepening orange glow that lit the river be- 
low, 

For the stars were huddling back from a giant moon. 


The creak of the wagon poles was blasphemy from 
hell 

Tearing the dreaming winds of a new found land, 

And the clinking, rusty chains were fetters of un- 
known dead 

Tramping beside the wagons on either hand: 

It almost seemed as though the slushers were clank- 
ing a knell 

As we came down to the ford at Saskatoon— 

It almost seemed as though we heard a tuneless bell 

Tolling beneath the darkness under the moon. 


Somewhere back on the trail a straw-boss cursed us 
all 
With the thin hyaena whine of a weak-willed fool; 
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We heard the sucking feet of a hundred teams 

Descending steadily in unending line— 

And then the arching boughs of the willows im- 
mersed us all 

In the gloom of a haunted mine 

Beflecked with scattering beams. 


And so we came to the ford at Saskatoon 

And marked the light in a shack on the farther shore, 
And heard Saskatchewan with her hungry croon 
And put our foremost team at the swirling flood— 


* * « * * * * * * 


And now, whenever we map the river, we draw it in 
blood, 

And that is the true tint of the South Saskatchewan; 

For we can hear the cries of the drowned men ever- 
more, 

We can hear the rusty chains clinking under the 
moon, 

And shiver with dread of a treacherous trap as when 
we stood 

Peering for Death by the ford at Saskatoon. 








Dressing Up 


By Friorence Kivpatrick MIxTER 


I see her coming down the winding stair 

With trailing petticoat and feathered fan. 

The ribbon binding up her golden hair 

Is blue. She wears a mauve shawl from Japan. 


No light of recognition in her eyes, 

She greets me with a curtsey as she nears, 
And every gesture, measured, slow, denies 
The unbroken tyranny of her six years. 


We play that she is hostess, —I, her guest. 

And now she asks me how I take my tea. 

O, tiny fledgling, weary of the nest! . . . 

‘‘Two lumps and cream’’ I say — as brave as she. 











Two Poems 


By Currrorp FranKLIN GESSLER 
DARK MUSIC 


The song that the one-eyed organ grinder 
Made of the murderer’s daughter: 


She is a slender flame 
Dancing over dark water 
At evening; 
She is a blessed name 
Breathed over clear water | 
At morning; 
She is a prayer and a curse, 
And I know no thing I would not love worse 
Than to be near her calm breathing 
At evening; 
To pluck flowers for her wreathing 
At morning. 





She is a lilac mist 

Hung over shadowed water 
At evening; 

She is a ripple, kissed 

By the sun on the water 
At morning; 

Her beauty is salt in a wound! 
And I could wish nought better than to have swooned 
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Into the slow tides of sleep made perfect in her lips 
At evening; 

Into her speech, whence drowsy fragrance drips 
At morning — 


So, over the iron-gray, insolent water, 

Lonely as treasure lacking a finder, 

Sounded the song that the one-eyed organ grinder 
Made of the murderer’s daughter. 


STIRRINGS 


I will arise and seek a purple land 

For this is populous, confused with voices. 
I will lay down my tools of dust 

And be devoutly indolent under the sky. 





For I would sing to my own zither-playing, 
Commune with strange exotic scents and hear 
Rich bell tones of old sorrows, and mysterious 
Bugles flaming over an opal sea. 


Therefore I will have no more of pavements, 
Nor gray clamor nor throbbing of many feet; 
But I will kindle a smoke in a barren land 
And dwell alone among lavender silences. 








Birthplace 


By H. H. Bettamanny 


A lone house 

Set on a slanting rock 

Where the recumbent hills 

Lie watchfully. 

Vacant windows 

Blink at the orange sky, 

Cold chimneys 

Block against the violet east 

Where the moon’s gold bubble floats 
Just clear of a scanty wood. 


I go by many widening circles, — 
Christiana, Paris, 
Carcasonne, Seville. 


I call this home — 

These rooms in the Rue Villejust, 
And these my friends — 

Who come on Sunday afternoons 
To talk of things 

Unknown to that grim house. 
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I saw half ’round the world from there, 
Saw Paris glitter, 

Saw Rome, 

Saw the Matterhorn and Chamounix 

On the outer edge of a turning wheel 
While the house held steady center. 


That’s it — 

I am too much on the turning edge 
Of a wheel whose every spoke, 
Like a straightened tether, 
Stretches to a mouldering house 
That holds still center 

Under the moon. 


Must I go? 

Thread backward through intricate years, 
Lie down at last 

In the house 

And watch from the eastward windows 

A bubble moon 

Float clear of the tangled wood, 

While some new bought dog 

Looks from under the porch 

And barks against the close ringed hills? 











“Seven” 


By DororHy May Wyon LancEBEK 


They had all kissed her goodbye, and the train 
began to steam slowly out of the quiet Salisbury 
station. Her grandmother, who had come all the 
way from London to fetch her, placed her in a corner 
of the carriage, tucked a travelling-rug around her, 
gave her a packet of butterscotch wrapped in silver 
paper, patted her shoulder, and told her not to cry. 

But the grey eyes of Seven were quite dry. She 
would as soon have died as wept, just then. She had 
been told merely that her departure would be a great 
help to her father and mother, with their brood of 
little ones, of whom she was the eldest. Her grand- 
parents would pay her school-bills and buy her 
clothes; and she knew that she must not be ungrate- 
ful. She realized dimly that a new era had come 
upon the household — that furniture was to be sold, 
servants dismissed, the family scattered, she knew 
not where or why. She learned her first lesson in 
self-restraint and duty as she lay motionless in the 
quiet private compartment, clenching her teeth to 
choke back the sobs of loneliness and longing that 
filled her throat and hurt her physically; and the 
train whirled on for many hours. 

It was very late at night when she stood mute, 
with dazzled eyes, in the big, brightly-lighted dining- 
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room of the London house while her grandfather 
looked down at her quizzically, and her grandmother 
said: 

‘‘She slept most of the time. The parting was 
rather hard on her, of course, poor mite, but’’ — and 
lowered her voice — ‘‘children of her age soon for- 
get.’’ 

The sobs conquered Seven that night, when she 
was alone in her nursery on the fourth story of the 
quiet house, and knew that none could hear her. 
But the next day and every day thereafter she went 
about dry-eyed, and only set her firm teeth a little 
more tightly together when she overheard one of her 
aunts remark: 

‘‘She’s a peculiar child — most unfeeling, really; 
but I suppose that’s natural in children of her age, 
and it makes her much easier to manage.’’ 

The ‘‘managing’’ process was instituted from the 
hour of her arrival. There were immutable hours of 
rising and retiring, in both of which operations she 
was assisted by Ama, the parlour-maid. She liked 
Ama because the girl had brothers and sisters about 
whom she loved to talk; she would have liked to 
make friends with her and the other servants, to 
spend the long evenings sitting on the corner of the 
polished kitchen fender, listening to their incom- 
prehensible but cheerful gossip. She liked to slip 
into their rooms while they ‘‘ got tidied for the after- 
noon’’, and examine the gaudy calendars on the 
walls, and the fascinating shell-covered boxes and 
‘‘souvenir’’ pin-trays on their dressing-tables. 
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In Ama’s room there was a huge advertising pos- 
ter, depicting an aged man, leaning on his staff, and 
receiving a brimming glass of tonic wine from the 
hand of a buxom damsel. This possessed a peculiar 
interest for her because of the words beneath the 
picture: 

‘‘There is no death; what seems s0 is transition; 

‘‘This life of mortal breath 

‘‘Ts but a suburb of those fields Elysian, 

‘“Whose portals we call death.’’ 

She knew the words by heart, and delighted in 
their grave rhythm, and pondered often and in vain 
the puzzle of their relation to the old man and the 
young girl. 

She had been forbidden, however, to visit the ser- 
vants; instead, she must spend the two long hours 
between four o’clock, when she came home from 
school, and six, when dinner was announced, in the 
overheated drawing-room with her grandmother, 
motionless, not even daring to turn over the pages of 
a picture-book lest their rustling should disturb the 
dozing, shawl-swathed figure on the opposite side of 
the white hearth-rug; and suffering terribly when 
she had a cold in her head, and longed to sniff, but 
dreaded to be called unladylike. 

Meals were long-drawn-out tortures. The use of 
the wrong fork, or the audible drinking of a glass of 
water, brought down grave reproofs upon her head; 
but that was not why her plate was often removed 
with the contents barely tasted. Her throat seemed 
to close up when she tried to swallow; for it was 
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then that she saw agonizing visions of her father 
and mother and her little brothers and sisters, shiv- 
ering, starving, holding out appealing hands, as she 
had seen beggars do; and she felt a traitor to them 
because she had dainty food in plenty, and was al- 
ways warm. 

Society, for her, was divided into two distinct 
classes; that whose members lived in prettily fur- 
nished houses, and wore nice clothes, and were 
waited upon by servants; and that represented by 
the idiot girl who used to come daily to her mother’s 
kitchen door to beg for ‘‘scraps’’; and by the cross- 
ing-sweepers, and the grey-faced women with pitiful 
babies in their arms, who stood all day long in the 
fog and rain, offering for sale scanty bunches of 
bedraggled flowers which nobody ever seemed to 
buy. She used to wake up in the night and bury her 
face in the pillow at the memory of those wan baby 
faces. Her family were no longer in the first class, 
she vaguely perceived; therefore, she was convinced, 
they had descended to the second class. 

It was in the early twilight, which came so soon 
to the dim, firelit drawingroom, that this agony of 
apprehension for her beloved ones grew most in- 
tense. All her life long the twilight hours had been 
portentous hours for her. It was then that an infinite 
sense of all the woe of the world would gather within 
her heart until it seemed that it must burst from her 
breast; it was then that she felt herself unutterably 
alone and desolate; it was then that some functions 
of her being seemed to cease; and she felt that if she 
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could only deafen her ears to the throbbing of her 
heart, and keep her wide eyes fixed steadily upon the 
gathering gloom, she would hear, but not with her 
ears; and see, but not with her eyes. But she was 
afraid of the message the sight and the sound might 
bring; and so she clung to the real. Curled up on 
the white hearth-rug, she gazed resolutely into the 
fire, and whispered over and over to herself: 

‘‘There is no death; what seems so is transition; 

‘<This life of mortal breath 

‘Ts but a suburb of those fields Elysian 

‘Whose portals we call Death.’’ 

She did not know what the words meant; she did 
not know what Death was to mortal sense; she was 
untaught and strangely ignorant in many ways; but 
the words never failed to tranquillize her. It was 
her first conscious response to the power of the 
written and spoken word. 

Later, in the darkness of her room, her heart 
would beat almost to suffocation with a sense of 
foreboding, and she would glide to the head of the 
stairs and sit there, a trembling little figure in a 
quaintly frilled white night-dress, listening to the 
occasional murmur of voices below until the sound 
of ascending footsteps sent her running back to bed. 

One evening as she sat alone, a motionless little 
form on a hassock before the fireplace, a deep voice 
said: 

‘‘Well — ‘Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief!’ ’’ And she looked up into her grandfather’s 
face. 
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‘‘Come upstairs with me; I have something to say 
to you,’’ he commanded. 

She followed him timidly into his dressing-room, 
seated herself, and gazed solemnly at a rack filled 
with dozens of pairs of boots, shoes, and slippers of 
innumerable kinds and colors. 

‘*Do you know why [ have brought you here, young 
lady?’’ the deep voice demanded. 

‘*To sp-sp-spank me?’’ she stammered. 

He gazed blankly at her. 

‘‘Why should you be spanked? What have you 
been up to?”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ she responded simply; ‘‘but — Father 
said you used to bring him up here to spank him — 
with your morocco slipper.”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ he commented; and looked at her for 
a few moments with twinkling blue eyes. Then he 
took from a wardrobe a large brown-paper parcel 
and put it into her arms. 

‘*No, run along, run along, I am late for dinner,’’ 
he said hastily; and she raced up the two flights of 
stairs to her room with a heart that throbbed with 
delicious excitement and boundless expectation. 

‘*Oh — oh — oh!’’ was all she could gasp, when 
she had undone the wrappings with impatient fin- 
gers; and she sank down on the floor, clasping a 
magnificent doll of the kind that is called French 
and is manufactured in Germany. 

When she laid it flat on her lap, silken-lashed lids 
fell over brilliant blue eyes. A delicate prodding of 
its white-kid person revealed the thrilling fact that 
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it could squeak, ‘‘Papa’’ and ‘‘Mamma’’. And, oh, 
rapture of raptures, it was not only completely and 
exquisitely clad, but its clothes, from pink satin 
party-dress to hand-embroidered chemise, were of 
the soul-satisfying kind that could be taken off and 
put on again at will! Hugging it ecstatically to her, 
she danced down the stairs and waited in a corner 
of the window-seat on the landing until her grand- 
father should appear. She started up joyously as 
the door-knob turned; but when the spare, erect 
figure appeared and crossed the landing, the radi- 
ance died from her face, a panic of shyness seized 
her, and she sank back in the shadow of the curtains 
until he had disappeared. 

She went to bed that night with the doll in her 
arms, and her own cheek pressed to the rosy waxen 
face; but she was still awake, although it was hours 
later, when her grandmother, coming in just before 
midnight and discovering the hard, unyielding bump 
beneath the bedclothes, drew it out and took it away. 

The next morning, at breakfast, her grandmother 
remarked : 

‘*T thought it better to put your doll away for you, 
my child. You may have it whenever you want it 
and ask me for it. It is much too valuable a toy for 
you to play with constantly. I hope you thanked 
your Grandpapa nicely for it.’’ 

Seven murmured something, set her teeth, and 
moved away. She never asked for the doll; she was 
too shy; and she had nothing else to cherish. She 
yearned for a hoop, a ball, a skipping-rope, any- 
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thing which would enable her to leap and run and 
dance, as her healthy, vigorous little body constantly 
prompted her to do. Often she was asked if she 
would like some toys, but she always said, ‘‘No, 
thank you,’’ politely. She said this, partly because 
she was too shy to confess her longing; partly be- 
cause a sense of fairness made her wish to cost her 
grandparents as little as possible. 

She grew languid and spiritless for want of exer- 
cise and interest. Certainly no outlet was provided 
for her abundant energy on the brief walks to and 
from school, and the occasional constitutionals with 
one of her aunts or Ama through a large private 
park, stocked with deer, which adjoined her grand- 
father’s garden; for on these occasions she was ad- 
jured to ‘‘walk like a little lady;’’ and the childish 
joys of hop-skip-and-jump, of swinging arms and 
taking the paving-stones at a stride, were not for 
her. 

The older and more philanthropically inclined of 
her two aunts was a district visitor, and by virtue of 
that office had about a dozen poor families in the 
parish to whose material and spiritual needs she pre- 
sumably ministered. Once a week she set forth on a 
round of visits to them, dispensing shining half- 
crowns and small glazed texts at every stopping- 
place. Often Seven was allowed to accompany her 
on these tours, and, for a time, the child enjoyed the 
break they made in the monotony of her days. 
Draggled-looking women with drab hair skinned 
hideously back from their faces called her ‘‘little 
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Missie,’’ and made her feel pleasantly important; 
and a flood of gratitude filled her heart when one of 
them stroked her short black curls admiringly, and 
exclaimed, with sycophantice enthusiasm: 

‘‘My, but the little Missis has the bonny, bright 
eyes!’’ 

Never before, in her hearing, had anyone com- 
mented on her appearance except to reprove her for 
a sullen frown or an obstinately set mouth, and she 
found praise very sweet. 

One day a bedridden, toothless old dame peered at 
her from bleared eyes, and croaked: 

‘*So that’s Mr. Lionel’s eldest. Come here, my 
little Missie, and give me a kiss for your father’s 
sake. Many’s the prank that boy’s played on me 
when I was in service with your grandma!’’ 

Her bony hand fastened on the child’s wrist and 
drew her towards her. Seven, sick with horror, 
shudderingly resisted; all the instinctive aversion of 
beauty-loving childhood to the unkempt and the ex- 
tremely aged filled her with loathing at the mere 
thought of kissing that wrinkled, none too clean face. 
But her aunt smilingly urged her, and she dared not 
disobey; so she leaned forward, and, with closed 
eyes, and half-fainting with disgust and the sicken- 
ing odours of medicine that attacked her quivering 
nostrils, saluted the old woman. 

After that the district visiting became an ominous 
ordeal, through which she trembled apprehensively, 
lest she should be called upon to kiss more repulsive 
and unclean old women. 
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One morning, when she awoke, Ama stood by her 
bedside with a hand full of envelopes. 

‘*Merry Christmas,’’ she said cheerily, as she gave 
them to the child. 

Seven was skeptical, for how could it be Christmas 
when there had been no hanging of stockings, no 
calling up the nursery chimney to Santa Claus, no 
‘‘lucky stirs’’ of great bowls of pudding mixture, no 
search for bright new threepenny bits to be put in 
the cake, to bring health and wealth throughout the 
year to the fortunate finder? But when she opened 
the envelopes and drew out five greeting-cards, one 
each from her father and mother, Cecil, Tony, and 
Baby Margot, her doubting vanished. She did not 
know how long it was since she had seen them, but it 
seemed to be many months, and these were the first 
signs she had received from them. They meant that 
they had not quite forgotten her. 

She discovered a large and costly doll’s house at 
the foot of her bed. She examined its elaborate fit- 
tings and furniture with grave interest, but, like 
most children, she was chilled by a toy whose com- 
pleteness left little to the imagination. 

But she received Ama’s gift, a string of deep red 
rock-coral, with rapture. She had a passion for 
glowing color, and could hardly be coaxed away 
from the contemplation of its entrancing reflection 
in the mirror, where it made a most effective curve 
of crimson on her white nightdress. 

The day seemed just like Sunday, and it dragged 


as Sundays always did, here as at home. When the 
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long dinner was over, the grown-ups distributed 
themselves around in different rooms to sleep. 
Seven sat for a long time gazing into the dining- 
room fire, and remembering other Christmases; but 
there was little in the memories to gladden her; and 
when the darkness began to fall, and with it the 
oppressive, stifling dread that always descended up- 
on her in the twilight, she stole down to the kitchen. 
The servants welcomed her, and she sat on the fen- 
der, silent but no longer afraid. Hetty, the cowed- 
looking scullery-maid, exclaimed admiringly over 
her new white frock, and coaxed her to get up and 
whirl around to display it the better. She spread 
out the short full skirts fan-wise, and circled slowly 
around on the tips of her toes, like a ballet-dancer. 
And as she did so, the impulse to dance, really dance 
like the leading boy at the Christmas pantomime, 
overwhelmed her. She curved one arm above her 
head and the other on her flat, childish hip, as, on 
one never-to-be-forgotten occasion she had seen 
Adeline Geneé curve her arms; and she pirouetted 
gaily hither and thither. The servants applauded 
delightedly, and the sound of their hand-clapping, 
subdued that it might not be heard upstairs, en- 
chanted her. She sprang up on the big deal table, 
and danced there faster and more exultantly than 
before; forgetting shyness, loneliness, and languor 
in this first experience of the ecstasy of rhythmic 
motion; posturing, balancing on her toe-tips, and 
twirling the flounces of her frock as she circled 
swiftly. 
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Suddenly Ama screamed and snatched her from 
the table; the cook pounded her head with both 
hands; and the little scullery-maid poured a bucket 
of cold water over her. 

It all happened before Seven realized that her 
hair had caught fire from the gas-jet that flared 
above the table. 

She looked at her dripping dress with dismay, and 
foresaw a threefold remonstrance; for seeking the 
society of the servants; for climbing on the table 
instead of ‘‘behaving like a little lady;’’ and for 
spoiling her embroidered dress. 

‘*T’ll tell you, Missie,’’ coaxed Ama, ‘‘I’ll put you 
to bed at once and tell your Grandma the dinner up- 
set you; and I[’ll wash and iron your frock myself 
tonight, so she need never find out. There’s only 
two of your short curls gone, and I can tie your 
ribbon so’s to hide them till they grow again. Eh?’’ 

Seven assented with relief. She was tired and 
dispirited after her unprecedented outburst of en- 
ergy. Half an hour later she was snug and warm 
and dry in bed. 

In the night she awoke, and lay as she had often 
lain before, tormenting herself with fears, some 
vague, some vivid, until she remembered that she 
had left her Christmas-cards on the dressing-table. 
Reproaching herself for what seemed cruel neglect, 
she tumbled out of bed, groped in the darkness, 
found them, and shiveringly climbed back beneath 
the covers. She placed the cards inside her night- 
dress, over her heart, and fell asleep. 
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That was the last thing she was fully conscious of 
doing, for in the morning she awoke with a sharp 
pain in her chest; and after that things seemed to 
happen in a curiously disconnected fashion. 

A tall man with a beard and a very gentle voice 
carried her in his arms to a window, and pointed to 
a carriage and a pair of greys below, and told her to 
make haste and get well, so that he could take her to 
drive with him. A heap of shawls and rugs lay 
nightly on the couch at the foot of her great bed, and 
sometimes arose and bent over her, and forced nau- 
seous liquids down her throat through a long white 
spout. The conventional flower-patterns on the 
walls resolved themselves into strange figures, now 
terrifyingly grotesque, now of fairy-like grace. And 
sometimes she lay with her eyes closed, and they 
thought she was asleep, but instead she was toiling 
desperately up a steep mountain-side, with panic in 
her heart because something monstrous and horrible 
was pursuing her; and when she reached the top she 
turned and saw it just behind her, and flung herself 
over the edge, and fell down, down, at a territic rate 
that made it impossible for her to draw breath, until 
she sank at last into a thick, hot featherbed. 

Once, when it was dark, she saw the crimson repp 
curtains that shaded her bed, drawn aside, and a 
dearly loved face looked at her; her father’s face. 

She longed to throw her arms around his neck, but 
she could not even utter the ery of ‘‘Father’’ that 
rushed to her lips. 

He carried her to a big chair before the fire, and 
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sat there with her in his arms for a long time, mur- 
muring, over and over again: 

‘*Poor little woman; poor little woman.’’ 

At last he put her back into bed, and slipped some- 
thing under her pillow, and whispered: 

‘‘This will do your little throat good.’’ 

When she awoke in the morning, she thought that 
his visit had been a dream; but when she put her 
hand under the pillow and drew forth a silver-paper 
packet of butterscotch and a box of fruit jujubes, 
she knew that her father had really been there. No- 
body else, except her mother, had ever put ‘‘sur- 
prises’’ under her pillow. 

She wondered: ‘‘If he could come, why couldn’t 
Mother?’’ 

She hoped that somebody would speak to her of 
the midnight visit; but nobody did; and it was char- 
acteristic of her that she never dreamed of telling 
anyone about it. 

After this she ceased to be haunted by terrifying 
dreams, and grew slowly convalescent, although the 
days dragged more wearily than ever, and she was 
obliged to drink a horrible variety of sickening, 
sticky fluids and semi-fluids; and had fits of vehe- 
ment sobbing which she could not restrain even when 
gently reminded that she had nothing to cry about. 

She had only been in bed for a month, but it 
seemed to Seven that at least a year must have 
passed, when she was at last allowed to get up and 
wander around the house, and, a little later, to go 
for a drive, and finally to take daily walks. She was 
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kept at home from school for many more weeks, and 
sent to lie on her bed every afternoon. She hated 
this part of her daily routine, for she felt perfectly 
strong again now, and filled with a nervous force 
which she had no means of expending, and which 
made her very restless. Besides, she dreaded to be 
alone, for then there was nothing to keep her 
thoughts from those she loved and feared for. 
Again and again she was seized with the same 
healthy young impulse that had prompted her to 
dance with such abandon in the kitchen on Christ- 
mas night; but so well had she been schooled, both 
at home and in her grandfather’s house, in self- 
repression, that, when alone, she walked and moved 
as sedately as when she was in a roomful of people. 

One afternoon, when she knew that her grand- 
mother was sleeping and her aunts paying calls, she 
tiptoed down to the story below, and into a little 
room which her younger and artistically inclined 
aunt called her studio. Seven loved to finger the 
strings of the violin which reposed in a padded case 
on the sofa, and to dab great splotches of glowing 
color, ultra-marine and crimson lake, preferably, on 
a palette. Today she amused herself thus for a time. 
Then she was moved to peep behind a cretonne cur- 
tain which screened off a corner of the room. 

There she found seven shabby books, which had 
doubtless been banished from the library long ago. 
They were Roderick Random, David Copperfield, 
The Woman in White, Boy, Wuthering Heights, 
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The Arabian Nights Entertainments, and Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

She could read fluently —indeed, she could 
scarcely remember a time when she was unable to 
read —and she spent an enchanted hour poring 
over the battered, stained, torn books. And after 
this she stole down nearly every afternoon to revel 
in them; particularly in Wuthering Heights, which 
exercised a fascination over her that no other book, 
in after-life, ever surpassed; and) in the idyll of 
David and his child-wife, the pathos of which over- 
came her more than once. There was a picture of 
Dora, lying on her deathbed, her long curls showered 
over the pillow, one thin arm holding her pet Jyp, 
and the other thrown around Davy’s neck in a last 
farewell, at which she would gaze with tear-filled 
eyes until the dying girl’s face changed, in turn, to 
that of her mother, her father, Cecil, Wilfrid, and 
Baby Margot. And then she would fling it away and 
rush up to her room, where, crouched in the bed, 
with the sheets pressed to her mouth, Ama would 
find her and exclaim, below her breath: 

‘‘Quiet as a little lamb, still; my goodness, I wish 
all children was as easy to manage as she is.”’ 

Her grandfather came to her bedside early one 
morning. It was the first time they had been alone 
together since the incident of the doll. He looked 
with contempt at the array of glasses and bottles on 
the table, and muttered: 

‘*‘No wonder they keep you so weak, feeding you 
on slops. Could you eat an egg for breakfast, hey?’’ 
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‘‘T’ll try,’’? she promised meekly. 

‘‘Very well; I will lay one every morning spe- 
cially for you,’’ he announced solemnly. 

She smiled; the smile became a laugh; and the 
laugh, as she tasted the full flavor of the joke, devel- 
oped into a long fit of hysterical giggling. 

‘‘That’s the ticket for soup,’’ he exclaimed ap- 
provingly; using a catch-phrase which Dan Leno 
had just originated; and the quaint expression set 
her giggling afresh, to his great delight. 

After this he sat at her bedside every morning 
while she consumed a big brown egg. They kept up 
the pretense that he was the author of the egg’s 
existence, and the absurd joke was the beginning of 
a taciturn, tentative sort of friendship between them. 
He preserved his gruff abruptness, and she could 
never overcome her shyness in his presence; but he 
allowed her privileges denied to the rest of the 
household; and she was immensely proud of them. 

Every Saturday he invited her to trot along be- 
hind him through a long dark passage in the base- 
ment to the wine-cellar, where he went to withdraw 
the following week’s supply of bottles; and she never 
let him guess that her knees knocked together all 
the way, and her heart leaped into her throat at the 
slightest sound; for she had a deadly terror of rats 
and mice and all creeping, darting things, and the 
gloomy cellar, lighted only by a feeble gas-jet in a 
corner, seemed a fitting haunt for such loathéd 
creatures. The following day, at dessert, he would 
offer her a tiny sip of his mellow port, and she would 
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swallow it heroically and try to look as if she en- 
joyed it, although a single drop made her head swim 
and her body feel paralyzed. Her grandfather dis- 
liked most female society, including that of his wife 
and daughters, and, except on Sundays and when 
there were guests, dined alone every night in a small 
room called his study. He spent most of his even- 
ings there, too, reading and alternately taking puffs 
from a cigar and draughts from an old-fashioned 
crimson claret glass. One evening he spied his 
grandchild as she hovered outside the half-open 
door, trying to summon resolution to go in and give 
him her goodnight kiss. He beckoned her in, and 
waved her to a hassock in the middle of the floor. 
She sat there with folded hands while he gazed at 
her with the quizzical look she dreaded in his eyes. 

‘‘Don’t you ever laugh, child?’’ he demanded 
sharply. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ she admitted. 

‘‘Let me hear you.’’ 

She remained silent. 

‘*Well, little Solemn-face?’’ 

‘‘T—T can’t think of anything to laugh at,’’ she 
faltered. 

He jumped up. ‘‘Hey, away with you!’’ And 
she ran off tremblingly; but before she reached the 
door, he caught her arm and drew her to him. He 
took her upon his knees, and, with a sudden feeling 
of warmth at her heart, she cuddled her head against 
his shoulder. He pushed back the curls from her 
forehead, and looked deep into her eyes. 
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‘*Poor little woman; poor little woman,’’ he mut- 
tered. And he kissed her on the lips before he re- 
leased her. Hitherto he had always remained im- 
passive while she deposited a hasty peck somewhere 
in the vicinity of his carefully trimmed moustache. 
As she followed Ama and the candle up the three 
flights of stairs to bed, the warm feeling died away 
and she felt chilled when she remembered that he 
had muttered the same words that she heard from 
her father’s lips when he came to her in the night: 

‘*Poor little weman!’’ 

The next morning she was summoned to her 
grandmother’s dressing-room. She had never been 
in it before, and she sniffed delightedly at its aroma 
of lavendar water and perfumed soaps and ereams 
and powders. But when her eyes fell on the figure 
before the cheval glass, she was conscious of no 
other sensation than that of incredulity, which 
slowly merged into an acceptance of the fact that it 
was her grandmother, minus a large portion of wav- 
ing, silvery hair, sparkling with brilliantine; a 
trained gown; rings and jet bracelets; scented lace, 
powder, and tiny pointed slippers. She had never 
seen the old lady in deshabille before, for the latter 
breakfasted in bed and never appeared before the 
two o’clock dinner. It was true that she rose at ten, 
but for the next four hours she was nothing but a 
voice heard occasionally reproving a housemaid for 
a dusty corner, or giving orders down the speaking- 
tube outside her door. 

On the little stand beside her were the seven shab- 
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by books from behind the curtain in the ‘‘studio’’. 
They were all open at the fly-leaves, on each of 
which some writing in a childish scrawl appeared. 

‘Did you scribble in these books?’’ she asked, but 
not at all severely. 

Seven gazed blankly at the array of cut-glass and 
painted china on the dressing-table. Her grand- 
mother repeated the question, a little sharply this 
time. 

““No,’’ said Seven, stolidly. 

Her grandmother gazed at her with solemnity. 

‘*Do you know what happens to liars?”’ 

‘‘No. What?’’ inquired Seven, slightly interested. 

Her grandmother uttered a shocked exclamation. 
Then she explained, at length, that people, and espe- 
cially little girls, who told lies would be punished by 
having everybody despise them while they were 
alive, and by being thrown into a deep pit of burning 
coals when they died. 

Seven was impressed, but not convinced. She 
thoroughly well remembered the particularly dreary 
afternoon when loneliness and gloom had lain very 
heavily upon her, and, by way of comfort, she had 
scrawled her name in each of the seven books, and 
followed it with loving messages from real and imag- 
inary friends and relatives; but she had no intention 
of admitting this. The universal hatred and the pit 
of burning coals were vague and far-off things; 
while a box on the ears, or that still more humili- 
ating infliction known as a ‘‘thorough good spank- 
ing,’’ were very real and very painful. It was true 
that her grandmother had always been gentle with 
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her, and had never struck her, or treated her harshly 
in any way; but at home the confession of a fault had 
always been followed by bodily punishment, and she 
was convinced that her only hope of escape now lay 
in persistent denial. She wondered why grown-ups 
made so much fuss over little matters like this, and 
was quite satisfied that she had done nothing wrong 
in writing in old torn books that nobody else in the 
house ever opened. 

‘*Child, child, how can you tell such an untruth?”’ 
her grandmother said again and again, in horrified 
tones. 

She was commanded, implored, to speak the truth, 
but she only continued to shake her head mutely, al- 
though her heart was quaking all the time; not with 
remorse, for she was not conscious of any occasion 
for remorse, but with the dread of physical pain, to 
which she was abnormally sensitive. 

She was very relieved when a knock sounded on 
the door, and Ama entered with a telegram. 

As her grandmother read it, her delicately lined, 
fair face grew grey-white. 

‘‘Lionel!’’ she gasped; and the heart of Seven 
stood still; for that was her father’s name. 

Ama hurried her out of the room, but not before 
she had heard her grandmother’s stricken voice: 

‘¢ And little Cecil not expected to live!’’ 

The week that followed the child never forgot as 
long as she lived. Her grandmother disappeared, 
and the rest of the household told her nothing; and 
shyness and repression were so deeply rooted in her 
that it never occurred to her to ask. 
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‘*Not expected to live! Not expected to live!’’ 

Day and night the words rang in her ears. Once 
she caught the heavy scent of a vase full of white 
narcissi, in the great drawing-room, and instantly 
she saw a little white form lying in a coffin that was 
white, too; and she knew that it was the body of her 
brother. She had never really seen a coffin or been 
in the same house with a corpse; but she knew now 
that white narcissi were flowers of death. 

She suffered agonies over the discovery that she 
could not recall little Cecil’s face. She strove to, 
often for hours at a time, but the eyes and the smile 
evaded her. She could remember him as a plump 
little figure in a white drill suit and short socks, that 
loved to sprawl on a fluffy white hearthrug with a 
slate and pencil, and ‘‘make pictures’’ tirelessly; 
wonderful pictures they had been, often, she remem- 
bered; and they had all been so proud of them. And 
sometimes the white suit changed to a flannel night- 
gown, and she was kissing him goodnight, and calling 
him her little twin, because she thought ‘‘twin’’ was 
a love-name. But most vividly of all she remembered 
a pair of wee warm hands that had a babyish trick 
of groping for her in the night, and not resting until 
she clasped them, when he would heave a tiny, con- 
tented sigh in his sleep. Nothing caused her quite 
such poignant suffering as the thought that those 
small hands might be groping for her now, and she 
was not near to take them in her own. 

She remembered what her grandmother had said 
about liars. Perhaps hatred and red-hot coals were 
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not the only punishment meted out to them. Perhaps 
Cecil was dying because, in a lonely hour, she had 
written her name in some books that did not belong 
to her, and had then been afraid to confess. 

She vowed passionately that she would never, 
never tell lies again if only Cecil might be saved. 

She had been taught to repeat ‘‘Our Father’’ and 
‘‘Gentle Jesus’’ parrot-wise, and she could follow 
the church service in her prayer-book; but God had 
never been made a reality to her. She pictured him 
as a glorified combination of her grandfather and 
the rector; as a stern and aloof personage who must 
be propitiated with prayers and praise, and bribed 
with promises of future immaculate behaviour be- 
fore he would condescend to answer prayers. His 
Son seemed much more approachable, partly be- 
cause His name had always been linked in her mind 
with the qualifying adjective, ‘‘gentle’’; and partly 
because a small painting of Him, with thorn-crowned 
head, hung beside her bed, and she had always loved 
to gaze at the brooding eyes and the compassionate 
mouth. 

Almost hourly, now, she knelt on the floor before 
that picture, and with clasped hands implored Him 
to save her father and Cecil from unknown dangers; 
‘‘from anything wicked or unhappy,’’ were the 
words she used. 

She thought that perhaps He would be more likely 
to answer her prayers if she offered up a sacrifice; 
so one day she brought her most treasured posses- 
sion, a string of tiny pearls, and placed it on the 
floor beneath the picture. But as she raised the ham- 
mer that was to have destroyed it, her heart failed 
her. 
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‘*Oh, Gentle Jesus,’’ she told the picture passion- 
ately, ‘‘I can’t do it! They gave it to me. You 
won’t let it make any difference; you’ll save them 
just the same, won’t you? Oh, Gentle Jesus, you 
know that it would be wicked to destroy something 
they gave me!’’ 

Late that night, as she lay in bed with closed eyes, 
frantically praying, a stately old figure in travelling 
mantle and bonnet bent over her for an instant, and 
patted her curls gently. 

Her heartbeats seemed to stop while she listened 
to her grandmother’s voice speaking to someone else 
in the room. 

‘‘He went at daybreak, poor mite. Well, it is a 
blessing that this child need know nothing about it. 
By the time she finds it out, she will have forgotten 
him. Children are like that.’’ 

‘¢ And she’s a peculiarly self-centered little thing,’’ 
agreed the voice of her youngest aunt. 

The voices and the figure vanished. 

A long, long time afterwards, Seven stood up in 
the bed; a tiny, slim white figure, with grey eyes that 
were dry and blazing, and an upraised, clenched 
hand, before the picture of Christ, on which the 
moonlight fell through the open window. 

‘*You could have saved him and you didn’t,’’ she 
accused it in a vehement, choking whisper. ‘‘I’ll 
never pray to you again. I’ll never call you Gentle 
Jesus again — never, never! I shall always hate 
you.”’ 

She seized the picture and threw it on the floor. 
It made no sound on the thick carpet. She slipped 
down and stooped over it, muttering wildly: 
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‘‘T hate you! I hate —’’ 

Her voice died away. The picture had fallen face 
upwards, and she was gazing at a mouth that was 
strong and sad, and into eyes that were — ‘‘long 
suffering and of great goodness.’’ She did not 
know where she had heard the words, but they leaped 
almost to her lips. 

She sank to the floor and drew the picture into her 
arms. 

‘‘T’m sorry,’’ she gasped. ‘‘Oh, I’m sorry!”’ 

She clasped it to her heart as if it were a child; 
and her tears fell upon it. 

‘‘Tt wasn’t your fault,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘You tried 
to save him, I know, but you couldn’t. Your Father 
wouldn’t let you.”’ 





Reflected Fires 


By Miriam CasseL 


As purple dusk englooms the house 
The sun leans o’er the hill; 

And there lights up each window-pane 
Like candles on the sill. 


I linger by the trysting-gate, 
Where shadows linger, too. 
But all the casement of my love 

Flames red on seeing you. 





